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HE work of foreign missions may 

well invite educated men and wom- 
en. The motive to which it appeals is the 
very highest which can be presented to a 
disciple of the Master, namely, the desire 
to follow in His steps by seeking to turn 
to Him those who have not known of His 
blessed mission on earth. It calls one to 
a hard service. But it is the difficult ser- 
vice which most attracts the truly loyal 
and self-denying disciple. Our Lord 
won His apostles to His service, not by 
promising easy things, but by predicting 
for them hard things. So to-day thou- 
sands of educated young persons are pre- 
paring to enter on the work of foreign 
inissions, just because, among other rea- 
sons, it calls for self-denial and for devo- 
tion. 

It is a work which is specially adapted 
to college-bred men and women, because 
it calls for the best intellectual as well as 
the best moral training. The mastery of 
a foreign tongue is one of the first tasks 
with which the young missionary is coa- 
fronted. For the successful and rapid ac- 
complishment of this, thorough linguistic 
training is most helpful. Our mission- 
aries have been among the most helpful 
scholars in making known the structure 
ot Asiatic and African tongues to the 
\Vestern world. The college graduate 
most skilful in linguistic study will find 
on the foreign field ample scope for all 
the power his training has imparted to 
him in mastering strange tongues. 

He will also find his philosephie train- 
ing needed to enable him to fathom the 
mysteries of ethnic religions and of the 
philosophic principles which underlie 


them. A man devoid of such training is 
at great disadvantage in seeking, for ex- 
ample, to explore the intricacies of Hin- 
duism in India, or of Taoism in China, 
and yet one who is to grapple with the 
adherents of those systems should be able 
to comprehend them, so far as a western 
mind can. 

Without the capacity to master the for- 
eign systems of thought one would be in 
some degree disqualified for understand- 
ing thoroughly the character of the for- 
eign people. For the character is largely 
determined by the fundamental ideas 
which have been long cherished. And 
nothing is more difficult than to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the fundament- 
al ideas and beliefs and grounds of be- 
tief of some of the Oriental peoples. One 
of the most scholarly and penetrating 
missionaries whom I knew in China re- 
plied to me when I asked him for a de- 
scription of the real character of the Chi- 
nese people: “I hardly know what to 
say. I have lived here forty years, and 
have been carefully studying this people. 
Sometimes I think I have really got to 
the bottom of the problem. But just as I 
am inflating myself with complacency at 
my achievement, some new gulf vawns 
at my feet, and I find I must go deeper 
vet to reach the whole truth.” 

Ir addition to what is above stated, it 
must be remembered how large a part 
education, not only primary, but second- 
ary, collegiate, and theological is now 
playing in the missions of many lands. 
Nothing that one has learned in the best 
colleges or universities will be found su- 
perfluous. 
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Moreover, it should not be forgotten 
that often missionaries are called to have 
so much business with officials of the 
government of the country in which they 
labor that they need a certain diplomatic 
tact and some knowledge of international 
law. Some of our American missionaries 
have displayed great skill and aptitude in 
preserving friendly relations with foreign 
authorities while protecting their own 
rights and those of their native converts. 
The early Roman Catholic missionaries 
to China became the influential advisers 
of emperors. Some of our early mission- 
aries to Turkey had considerable influ- 
ence with sultans. 

It will be readily seen from this hasty 
sketch that a missionary is likely to have 
scope for any mental power or any at- 
tainments in the field of foreign missions. 
In helping to substitute a Christian civili- 
zation for an Oriental civilization or for 
African barbarism no gift is superfluous. 

Medical missionaries are so obviously 
useful in nations which have no rational or 
scientific system of medicine that hardly 
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any words are needed to commend them. 
It has been demonstrated that no branch 
of missionary work is more helpful. It 
is so thoroughly in the spirit of the Great 
Physician that it is almost impossible for 
non-Christian peoples to comprehend for 
a long time how our physicians can come 
to serve them without money and with- 
out price. But when they come to under- 
stand it, they have the most valuable ob- 
ject-lesson to teach them what is the 
spirit of the Master. Of course in the 
countries where the usages do not permit 
male physicians to give their services to 
female patients, our medical women find 
their great opportunity. It is to be 
understood that with medical and surgi- 
cal treatment is coupled the proclamation 
of Christian doctrine. 

No one need fear that he is too gifted 
or too learned for the work of foreign 
missions. On the contrary, if he goes to 
the foreign field, he will be likely to re- 
gret that he has not greater gifts and 
greater attainments for the diversified 
calls which will be made upon him. 


Among the Students of Finland 
By John R. Mott 


E had to fight our way from Swe- 

den to Finland through the ice- 
locked sea. On previous voyages the 
waves had at times made it extremely 
difficult to reach the desired haven, but 
never before at sea had the ice been our 
great opponent. Our boat was an ice- 
breaker, and it was indeed a novel expe- 
rience to be crashing, crushing, and 
crunching our way through ice from one 
to three feet thick. We arrived at cur 
destination a day late. 

Although it was the most unfavorable 
season of the year to see the country, Fin- 
land, nevertheless, interested me deeply 
from the start. Its thousand lakes, its 
rugged granite rocks, its forests of pine, 
its island-fringed coasts, exerted a real 
fascination over me. It is a wonderful 
land. It has been called the best gov- 
erned country in Europe. Its humani- 
tarian legislation, its moral reforms, the 
position it gives to woman, its real de- 


mocracy, its very high general intelli- 
gence, the sincere respect of its people 
for law and their unfailing loyalty—all 
these certainly place this country abreast 
of the most enlightened communities of 
the world. The people of Finland are 
remarkably honest and open-minded, in- 
tensely patriotic, industrious, warm- 
hearted, and more than hospitable, sensi- 
tive and sympathetic; traits which win 
both one’s intellectual confidence and 
one’s heart. 

A word about recent political events in 
order to make clearer the conditions 
under which our visit was made. From 
the first decade of this century Finland 
has been a Grand Duchy of Russia. It 
has been practically an independent prin- 
cipality with liberal institutions and laws, 
which all the Russian Emperors from 
Alexander I. down to the present Czar 
have solemnly vowed for themselves and 
their successors to preserve intact. On 
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February 15 of last year an imperial 
manifesto was issued, together with a new 
fundamental law, whereby the constitu- 
tion of Finland was arbitrarily changed, 
the Czar decreeing that certain important 
measures affecting Finland, which ac- 
cording to the Constitution require the 
sanction of the Finnish Diet, are hereafter 
to be decided by the Russian Council of 
State, the Diet to have only the right to 
express its opinion. 

It has been impressive to see how the 
people have met this galling oppression. 
That there have been no riots or dis- 
turbances reveals their real strength of 
character. In Helsingfors over ten thou- 
sand, including the students of the uni- 
versity, gathered in the square around 
the monument of Alexander I1., who had 
so strongly confirmed their liberties. 
They laid wreaths at the foot of the mon- 
ument, sang the national anthem and 
“ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott,” and 
quietly dispersed. Fresh flowers are 
placed around the monument each day. 
In ten days a petition was carried 
throughout the sparsely settled country 
and signed by over half a million people, 
practically all the male population. It 
was then borne by 400 representative 
men of all parts of the country to St. 
Petersburg, but the Czar refused to re- 
ceive it. The women of the country have 
put on mourning. At the time of my 
visit these troubles entered as a sad and 
touching strain into all conversations, 
addresses, and prayers. History no- 
where affords a more touching object- 
lesson of a whole nation bearing with 
such Christ-like spirit a bitter and co- 
lossal wrong. 

Finland, like Norway and Denmark, 
has but one university, and, as in the case 
of all the universities of the North, it 
ranks among the best in the world. It is 
located at Helsingfors. It has 1,200 stu- 
dents, of whom 200 are women, this be- 
ing a larger number of women students 
than are to be found in any other Con- 
tinental university, except possibly some 
of those in Switzerland. Dr. Fries and I 
had planned to give to this centre but six 
days, but the religious interest became so 
marked that our visit was prolonged. It 
also became necessary to multiply the 
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meetings so that the average was two 
each day throughout our stay. The Fin- 
land visit in every respect marked the 
climax of this tour. Considering the 
number of students in Helsingfors the at- 
tendance at all the meetings, ranging 
from 200 to 800, was even larger than at 
the corresponding meetings in Copen- 
hagen, and the messages were received 
with equally close attention. The politi- 
cal troubles had led the students to think 
seriously, and helped to open their minds 
to the earnest consideration of eternal 
things. There were more inquirers in 
meetings and personal interviews than in 
any other university or student centre | 
have ever visited—not excepting Edin- 
burgh. The number of personal inter- 
views increased right up to the last. 
These interviews, averaging probably 
forty minutes each, were absorbingly in- 
teresting and abounded in illustrations of 
the direct work of the Holy Spirit. In 
any country it is impossible to measure 
accurately spiritual results. In _ these 
Northern lands, as | have pointed out, it 
is more difficult than in most other places. 
At the same time we do know of many 
students who gave evidence that they 
had definitely accepted Jesus Christ as 
their personal Saviour and Lord. Before 
we left, steps were taken to conserve the 
results. 

Among the women students we found 
an effective Christian Association or- 
ganized by Miss Rouse during her very 
helpful visit over two years ago. They 
had departed from their original basis, 
but were influenced to return to it in 
order that they might become a part of 
the Federation. While quite a number 
of the young men were members of the 
city Association, there was no Christian 
Association among the young men of the 
university. Several meetings were held 
to promote this object. As a result the 
necessary steps had been taken before we 
left to effect an organization on lines 
similar to those followed in Copenhagen, 
but related closely to the city Association. 
It was gratifying to find eighteen Bible 
circles among the young men and wom- 
en, largely as a result of sending delegates 
to the student conferences. We dis- 
cussed carefully with the leaders of both 
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Student Associations the matter of their 
relationship to the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and reached a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

At the close of our visit the students 
gave us a farewell banquet and delivered 
appreciative speeches of thanks. Two 
hundred of them came to the station the 
night we left, bringing with them the 
university glee club which sang several 
inspiring Finnish patriotic songs. If it 
was difficult to reach inland, it was still 
more difficult to leave. It has been hard 
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to say good-by to friends in other lands, 
but never have I found it so hard to tear 
away from a people as it was from these 
who, in a peculiar degree, have been 
counted worthy to suffer. The memory of 
the daysspent among them will abide with 
me as a mighty inspiration. Let us pray 
for Finland in this, the time of her great 
national need, that all her wrongs and 
troubles may be overruled by the God oi 
the nations for her deepest good—that 
she, like her Lord, may be perfected by 
the things which she suffers. 


Religious Life in a Typical State University of the West 


By L. T. Savage 


HE necessary absence of religious 

instruction in the curriculum of 
our state universities has led to the no- 
tion that these institutions are non-re- 
ligious and even irreligious. The fact 
that no direct religious instruction is 
given by the faculty of a state university 
does not necessarily imply a lack of re- 
ligious activity on the part of the stu- 
dents. In Minnesota this activity is not 
behind that of the denominational col- 
leges. Many influences go to make up 
the atmosphere of a university, among 
them being the positive Christian char- 
acter of faculty and president. So strong 
is this influence in the University of Min- 
nesota that visitors remark upon it, and 
attendance at daily chapel, though volun- 
tary, averages between seven and eight 
hundred. All organized religious effort. 
however, in behalf of students is carried 
on by the students themselves. This self- 
activity imposed upon the Christian stu- 
dents results in an independence of char- 
acter, and furnishes a discipline under 
conditions similar to those to be met in 
the world after college. 

Through two religious organizations 
that element of the student body which is 
Christian exerts_a positive molding force 
in the life of the university. This force 
has as its field of operation a student com- 
munity of 3,200 students, of whom 550 
are in the professional college of Medi- 
cine and 520 in that of Law, all on one 


campus. In the Academic College, 880 
are women. The religious census shows 
that of the academic students over one- 
half are members of evangelical churches, 
and in the professional colleges over one- 
third. This community is located in the 
city of Minneapolis, and within street- 
car connections with St. Paul. The re- 
ligious activity of many of the students 
is centered in the churches of these cities, 
but of those not thus occupied their re- 
ligious work is fairly indicated by the 
activity of the two Christian Associa- 
tions. These organizations, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association among 
the young women, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association among the 
young men, fill their respective spheres 
with equal success. The Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, with a mem- 
bership of 235, occupies an attractive 
parlor in the Library building, and has 
for four years employed a general secre- 
tary for part of her time. The society en- 
joys the best of standing among all 
classes of young women, and the special 
favor of the faculty. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is the leading student organization. 
It has a membership of 425, including a 
number from the Colleges of Medicine 
and Law. Of this number 150 are asso- 
ciate members. The number of young 
men serving on committees and actually 
doing Christian work among their fellow- 
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students is about 250. The Association 
occupies a building located on the cam- 
pus, with reading-room, meeting-room, 
library, game room, offices, toilet-room, 
and photographic dark-room. This fur- 
nishes an attractive center for student- 
life, and a home for students who feel so 
much the need of it. In the Medical Col- 
lege a separate room has been recently 
granted by the faculty, and fitted up by 
the students as an Association reading- 
room. The Association employs two 
paid officers, a general secretary giving 
his whole time, and an office secretary 
one-half his time. 

The religious activity of the students is 
not absorbed in the machinery of com- 
mittee work, but is real, and falls natu- 
rally under three heads, which might be 
termed devotional, social, and practical. 
Under the first is included the Associa- 
tion meetings Sunday afternoon and mid- 
week for men only, missionary meetings 
for men and women, two mission-study 
classes, and volunteer band; the study of 
the Bible in the three systematic courses 
given by the International Committee 
with eighteen classes and over 100 men 
enrolled; a personal work-class of a few 
who are continually endeavoring to win 
their fellow-students to Christ. 

The large opening receptions in the 
fall initiate the social activities. Of these 
there are three for the various depart- 
ments, the largest being attended by 
something over one thousand students, 
and the others by between 250 and 300. 
Open evenings for the men in the Asso- 
ciation building are given once a month, 
and at the close of each term a “ Post- 
exam. Jubilee ” is indulged in with the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Under this head may also be classed the 
use of the building as a center for stu- 
dent-life, literary society meetings, clubs, 
and musical organizations. 

The practical work includes the board- 
ing-house bureau, which is in constant 
service throughout the year, but espe- 
cially in the fall, and assists the new stu- 
dents in getting good homes and good 
room-mates. An employment bureau is 
the recognized medium of help for stu- 
dents who must work their way through 
the University. About 125 applications 
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for work are received each year, and half 
of this number have this year been fur- 
nished with permanent work, by which 
they can earn their board or room, or 
both. This bureau is free to all students, 
and every student who has really needed 
and deserved help has received it. The 
educational department, which gives in- 
struction to all students with entrance 
conditions, is a small academy run by the 
Association within the University, and is 
taught by the most competent student 
teachers, and under the supervision of a 
member of the faculty. Standings re- 
ceived in the Association classes are ac- 
cepted by the University. A fee of one 
dollar is required, or Association mem- 
bership. Seventy students have taken 
work in ten classes this year. The stu- 
dent’s loan fund for assisting young men 
who are working their way at special 
times of embarrassment has made fifty- 
five small loans, aggregating $225 in 
amount in a year. The loan library of 
text-books completes this list of helpful 
agencies all looking toward the manifes- 
tation of a practical Christianity. These 
agencies place the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in a position command- 
ing the respect of the non-Christian ele- 
ment in the student-body and faculty. In 
this way is also gained an avenue to the 
heart of many a student who will never 
forget the hand of good cheer and help- 
fulness that was extended to him by a 
band of young men who own as their 
Master the loving Son of God, who 
brought a “new commandment” into 
the world. 

The influence of the summer schools, 
especially the one at Lake Geneva, at- 
tended by a large delegation each year, 
and the visits of International Secreta- 
ries and Secretaries of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement cannot be overesti- 
mated. The Association was organized 
in the University of Minnesota as a re- 
sult of a visit by Mr. John R. Mott, in 
1887, the first General Secretary was em- 
ployed because of the inspiration of a 
visit from Mr. F. S. Brockman, in 1893, 
and the institution of a Board of Direc- 
tors, which has put the final cap-stone to 
our organization, was secured under the 
direction of Mr. C. C. Michener. 








The Second International Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union of Great Britain 


The Personnel and Program 
By Fred M. Gilbert 


“The whole wide world for Jesus,” 
All creatures great and small, 
Come ye, bow down before Him, 
God shall be all in all. 
Go, Christian men united, 
Filled with compassion, sing 
The earth’s awakening chorus, 
Peal forth * Make Jesus King.” 
“ The Gospel of the Kingdom,” 
Go teach, baptize, to-day: 
Let all creation listen, 
Before it pass away. 
Those millions groping, longing 
For peace, for pardon free. 
Tell them the words of Jesus, 
Ring out: * Come unto Me.” 
* This generation calleth,” 
Shall Christians not obey 
Commands of Jesus age-long ? 
His promise stands to-day, 
All power to me is given, 
My banner rests unfurled; 
Lo, I am with you alway, 
Evangelize the world. Amen. 


The special hymnal prepared for this, 
the second of the British volunteer con- 
ferences, contained seventy-five stirring 
hymns, none more inspiring, however, 
than that by Douglas Thornton, quoted 
above. It brought a new inspiration to 
sing, with fifteen hundred British stu- 
dents, and representatives from twenty- 
three other countries, a hymn written by 
a former leader now in Cairo. Many 
delegates to the Cleveland Convention 
will remember Mr. Thornton’s reason for 
his desire to go to his chosen field, 
* Princes shall come out of Egypt.” He 
and seven other former leaders in the 
British Movement deeply stirred the 
Conference by their message read by 
Chairman H. C. Duncan of Edinburgh 
University, “ Islam Defies Your King.” 
It was an additional proof that the spirit 
of the former leaders is still a force to 
move the men called to take their places, 
and a further reminder that the ramifica- 
tions of this movement of God are to be 
found in all parts of the world. 


The hand-book of the Conference was 
an exceedingly valuable volume of one 
hundred and four pages, which called 
forth a tribute from Dr. MacKennal, in 
his address of welcome, as “ a book worth 
keeping as a hand-book of evangelical 
Christian missions.” It contains a brief 
history of the British College Christian 
Union and of the Student Volunteer Mis- 
sionary Union, the purpose of the Con- 
ference, its officers, valuable notes and 
directions for the convenience of dele- 
gates, including maps of London, the 
program, concise sketches of thirty-six 
British missionary societies, and a list of 
over three hundred missionary books 
with names of authors, publishers, and 
publishers’ prices. 

The general sessions were held in 
Exeter Hall, “* already venerable ” as Dr. 
Mackennal said, referring among other 
famous meetings held there to one ad- 
dressed by David Livingstone. The dec- 
orations were simple and effective. The 
motto of the Conference, “He ever 
liveth,” faced the audience, and above it 
the motto of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation at Eisenach, Ut osics 
unum sint. In front of the platform, in 
large red and black letters, was the 
glorious watchword for every student 
volunteer, “ The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation.” On both 
sides were shields inscribed with the 
names, each in its own language, of the 
eleven national movements of Christian 
students, which together form the Fed- 
eration, with the date of the admission of 
each. Above these were other shields 
and flags of all nations. On the left hand 
one read Adveniat tuum regnum, on the 
right, Fiat voluntas tua, while facing the 
speakers was the verse, “ Not by an 
army, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

The opening message was given at five 
o'clock on Tuesday, January 2, by Rev. 
Prof. H. C. G. Moule, of Cambridge. At 
the second session, at 7.30, addresses of 
welcome were delivered by the Bishop 
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of London, and the Rev. Alexander Mac- 
Kennal, with the reply by Chairman 
Duncan. Then followed a masterly ad- 
dress on * The Inadequacy of the non- 
Christian Religions to Meet the Need of 
the World,” by the Rev. R. J. Campbell 
of Brighton. Each of the four days fol- 
lowing began with a prayer meeting, im- 
mediately preceding the session at half- 
past ten. On Wednesday morning the 
foreign delegates were received by the 
Chairman, who announced that the fol- 
lowing twenty-four countries were rep- 
resented by one or more delegates: Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Ceylon, China, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Greenland, Holland, Hungary, Iceland, 
India, Japan, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom, and _ the 
United States. Dr. Karl Fries, Chair- 
man of the World's Student Christian 
l*ederation, replied on behalf of the for- 
eign delegates, who rose in a body at the 
conclusion of his address. He was fol- 
lowed by representatives from France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Hungary, South Africa, and Australia. 
The American delegates were generously 
given an entire hour on Thursday, and 
presented brief reports of the whole As- 
sociation Movement and of the Volun- 
teer Movement; Miss Price speaking for 
the College Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. Wednesday's general ses- 
sions dealt with “ Evangelization the 
Primary Duty of the Church ” and with 
“ The Need of the World.” Thursday's 
sessions were devoted to a review of mis- 
sionary effort to 1900, and the Holy 
Spirit and prayer in relation to missions, 
and those of Friday to the money-prob- 
lem, preparation for missionary work, and 
the watchword. On Saturday the speak- 
ers presented the needs of thinkers for 
the mission field, and of advance in mis- 
sionary education. 

Seven sectional meetings were held on 
Wednesday afternoon, .dealing with the 
various divisions of the field, territorially, 
Africa, China, India, Japan, the Jews, 
the Mohammedan World, South Amer- 
ica, and Greek-church lands. At the 
conference on India five speakers treated 
these definite subdivisions—India’s Need, 
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the Educated Hindus, the Women of 
India, the Masses of India, and the Hill- 
tribes of India. These four thoughts 
were emphasized: There is great need 
amongst all classes in India; the gospel 
alone can meet that need; the present 
force of missionaries is inadequate; the 
important work just at present is to reach 
India’s students. The work done by 
Eddy, White, Anderson, and McCon- 
aughy among the educated young men 
was warmly commended by the Rev. F. 
B. Meyer, who said “ The work of these 
men promises that the church shall meet 
the need of this vast Empire.” There 
were three sectional conferences on 
Thursday afternoon to consider evangel- 
istic, educational, and medical work ; and 
on Friday afternoon twenty-two meet- 
ings arranged by as many missionary so- 
cieties for the practical and personal dis- 
cussion of methods and administration 
of societies, qualifications of missionaries, 
and methods of appointment. Each stu- 
dent volunteer was thus enabled to meet 
the society of his own denomination. 
The requests for prayer for this Con- 
ference contained this clause, “ Pray that 
the Holy Spirit may use this Conference 
to hasten the evangelization of the world 
in this generation.” The promise of the 
answer to this prayer was in the Confer- 
ence itself, and many may rejoice anew 
that ** Before they call I will answer, and 
while they are yet speaking I will hear.” 


Dominant Notes of the Gathering 
sv S. Earl Taylor 


HE London Convention was a 
striking demonstration of the 
power of the Spirit of God, made mani- 
fest in answer to prayer. Mr. Tissington 
Tatlow, General Secretary of the British 
Student Movement, who has been in 
closest touch with every detail of the con- 
vention, says that, without question, 
prayer is the secret of its success. As 
early as last Easter circulars were sent to 
the five hundred or more British vol- 
unteers who have sailed and are now at 
work in heathen lands, urging daily 
prayer for the convention, and asking 
these volunteers to enlist the prayers of 
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other missionaries. In Great britain 
alone two hundred and fifty “ prayer 
helpers *’ were enrolled—men and wom- 
en who knew the Student Movement 
thoroughly and who believe in interces- 
sion. [Frequently bulletins were sent to 
these “ prayer helpers ” to keep them in- 
formed as to the various encouragements 
and the needs. 

At the summer conference of the Brit- 
ish College Christian Union calls to 
prayer were issued together with the pre- 
liminary announcement of the conven- 
tion. 

The helpfulness of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation was here ap- 
parent, since calls to prayer were through 
this medium sent to the students of all 
lands. Five hundred of these cards were 
sent to the American Movement alone. 
In the central office of the British Move- 
ment, at the noon hour, all the secreta- 
ries and members of the executive com- 
mittee, who were caring for the details 


of the conference, united in special 
prayer. During the convention itself 


prayer assumed a prominent place, the 
first hour of each day’s session being 
spent in prayer, and pause being made at 
frequent intervals during the day for au- 
dible or silent prayer. At night all the 
secretaries, the speakers, and members 
of the executive who were being enter- 
tained at the hotel, met to close the day 
with prayer, while in all parts of London 
the delegates arose each morning to be- 
gin the day with prayer at the time of the 
morning watch. 

[It is not strange that a convention, be- 
gun and carried forward in a spirit of 
true prayer, should exalt Christ. Pro- 
fessor Moule struck the key-note of the 
Conference in the opening address 
wherein he said “ We are not left simply 
with ‘angelic hosts,’ nor ‘ my grace,’ nor 
“my word’ nor * my example,’ for Christ 
has said, ‘Lo, | am with you all the 
days.’ ” . “ The whole missionary 
conference is hallowed by the presence of 
the King.” From that opening message 
until the close of the convention the 
name which was placed high above every 
name was the name of Jesus Christ the 
Lord. 

Aside from the prayer-life and the 
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strong faith in Jesus Christ as the living 
and all powerful Leader of the foreign 
missionary enterprise, perhaps the most 
striking feature of the convention was 
the place given to the watchword of the 
Movement, * The evangelization of the 
world in this generation.” In America 
one often hears the watchword charac- 
terized as visionary. We were therefore 
not prepared to hear it so strongly in- 
dorsed by speakers who were not “ mere 
youthful enthusiasts” but men among 
the most brilliant, the most thoughtful, 


the most venerable of the Protestant 
world. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury in 


speaking of the providential opening of 
all the doors of the heathen world said: 
“Ts this not a call, a plain call from 
God. And as to the aim of this 
Movement, *‘ The evangelization of the 
world in this generation.’ We 
know not how God may bless all the 
work we may do, but it is not altogether 
an inconceivable thing that God, who in 
the last generation opened the way, 
should in the present generation crown 
His work. There will still be preaching 
to do, but our young men, before they 
die, may see the time when there is no 
places on earth where the Christian faith 
is not taught, if men will accept.” 

The Rev. Alexander Maclennal, 
D.D., President of the Council of I'ree 
Churches said, “I say that we see in 
that (pointing to the motto) the indica- 
tion of something deeper than belonged 
to the thought and council of men. lor 
myself I felt somewhat awe-struck at the 
audacity of the proposal and the reason- 
ableness of it, at the certainty that the 
confidence of young men and women 
would carry it into effect, and it seemed 
to me that the very finger of God was 
pointing the way, and the spirit of God 
inspiring the endeavor.” 

The Bishop of Newcastle in speaking 
of the watchword said, “ It did require 
and has received an adequate explana- 
tion. It has now been completely vin- 
dicated, and | trust you will not let it go. 
It is not surperficial and it is not revo- 
lutionary.”’ 

The Rev. Alexander Connell, D.D., 
Convener of the Foreign Missionary 
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Committee of the Presbyterian Church 
said, “ The evangelization of the world 
is the ruling passion of the heart of Christ. 
Understand what the word evangeliza- 
tion means, and you dare not stop. 

We grasp the world-wide aspect in every- 
thing but religion.” 

The Rev. James Johnson, a Missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society in 
Sierra Leone, sounded the call of the 
Missionaries in these stirring words: 
“ There is a need for immediate evan- 
gelization, an immediate expansion of all 
missionary agencies. The present is the 
time. I am glad for your motto. If 
Africa is saved it must be saved now.” 

If these three dominant notes of the 
convention are carried out in the lives of 
the delegates and of the volunteers of all 
lands, the watchword of the movement 
must necessarily be speedily realized.. 


Impressions of the Conference 
By Robert E. Speer 


NE could not but be impressed by 


the thoughtfulness of the ad- 
dresses. Many of them were by men 


whose names were familiar to us as the 
leaders of the Christian churches of Great 
Britain. Many of them were written 
also, and either read or closely followed. 
The most extemporaneous and direct of 
all the speakers were the three most 
prominent representatives of the Church 
of England, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Bishops of London and 
Newcastle. 

It was very largely an educational con- 
ference, though there were, of course, ad- 
dresses with inspiration chiefly in view. 
There were fewer bearing directly on 
consecration, and some of the Continen- 
tal delegates were anxious to have in the 
closing meetings some more direct words 
to any unconverted students, or any who 
had come without full surrender of life to 
Christ. ; 

There must have been many students 
present who were not volunteers. Of the 
1,686 volunteers enrolled, 565 have sailed, 
and only a portion of the remainder would 
have attended the Conference, so that 
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doubtless a large majority of the dele- 
gates were non-volunteers. It may be 
hoped that such a Conference, attended 
by so many who have not volunteered, 
will leave these men and women pecul- 
iarly open to the missionary call, which 
should now be pressed upon them. 

The British Movement has kept very 
careful records, and made exact. and de- 
tailed report of the number and situation 
of the volunteers. Thirty-three per cent. 
of its volunteers have already gone. 

It was very much like one of our own 
conventions. Perhaps the faces did not 
respond so quickly, but hands and feet 
did. It was not an emotional Conference 
in any regard, the very opposite indeed, 
but it was full of missionary conviction. 

It was refreshing to see the way the 
speakers came out on the watchword. 
The British Movement makes a good 
deal of it, and many of the speakers, the 
Archbishop, the Bishop of Newcastle, 
Dr. Mackennal, the President of the 
Council of the Free Churches, and others, 
spoke out without hesitancy in favor of 
it, affirming their belief in its possibility, 
and declaring that it represented the 
manifest and primary duty of the Church. 

There was no hitch or jar of any sort 
in the whole Conference; no allusions to 
Church disagreements or to national 
troubles. The foreign delegates were 
treated with special cordiality. One 
morning session was given to the Con- 
tinental and South African representa- 
tives, and another to Mr. Gilbert, Mr. 
Taylor, and Miss Price, representing the 
American Movement, and the delegates 
made their welcome as hearty as possi- 
ble—‘ a truly British welcome,” as the 
Chairman put it. 

All the British Missionary Societies are 
calling for men. The British Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union has a splen- 
did field now, with 43,000 students, and a 
splendid opportunity with this convention 
behind it and such a great call for men 
before. 

I gathered renewed conviction that the 
strength of the Volunteer Movement is 
in its appeal for life, and its securing men 
and women as volunteers, and that it will 
be unfortunate if any other work diverts 
it from this, its primary vocation. 








Some Phases of Student Volunteer Life in Great Britain 


By Mary Breese Fuller, Smith College, ‘94 


HE unifying power of the great 

Christian student movement is 
strongly felt at home. It is much more 
vividly experienced when one becomes a 
member of a European student body. 
The oneness in Christ Jesus makes its 
own atmosphere, in which the stranger 
quickly loses all sense of isolation. The 
very forms of organization are similar, 
the telling phrases are the same. Intel- 
lectual companionship slowly grows as 
one becomes accustomed to new meth- 
ods of work and expression. Spiritual 
companionship connects at once on com- 
mon ground. 

lf one is a student volunteer, the fel- 
lowship has the close touch of union in 
desire for apostleship as well as for dis- 
cipleship. A year of Oxford life, with 
an inside touch of Edinburgh besides, and 
some knowledge of the student volun- 
teer life in other British universities, 
leaves certain impressions of contrasts 
and resemblances between the British 
and the American volunteer. 

The British volunteers, particularly 
those of Edinburgh and Cambridge, have 
the advantage of tradition and associa- 
tion behind. Memories of Duff, of Liv- 
ingstone, of Martyn, of Hannington, 
rise up from their haunts to inspire and 
hold steadfast the future missionary. 
The meetings in the Henry Martyn Me- 
morial Hall at Cambridge, or in Han- 
nington Hall at Oxford, are backed by 
the thought of those men once living the 
same life and imbibing the same atmos- 
phere. Again, the accessibility of the uni- 
versity towns gives constant opportunity 
for the inspiration of living witnesses. 
For instance, the Oxford Missionary Un- 
ion brings before its members every week 
in Hannington Hall a different speaker, 
sometimes a board secretary or a student 
leader, but generally a missionary on 
furlough. Those half-hour talks, pre- 
ceded by a prayer and song, stand out in 
my memory as the most virile and in- 
spiring missionary addresses that I ever 
heard. 

On the other hand, British volunteers 


do not make as much of band meetings, 
led by one of their own number, as do 
American volunteers. In the Oxford 
Woman’s Hall, with which I was con- 
nected, there were six volunteers, but 
their only meeting of a missionary char- 
acter was the regular monthly mission- 
ary meeting of the Christian Union. 
This year, however, they have formed a 
missionary study class. There is not as 
much campaigning outside of the uni- 
versity in behalf of foreign missions as 
is done by American students. There is 
a great deal of home mission work done 
by volunteers, and, I presume, foreign 
missions are not excluded from talks in 
the Canongate region of Edinburgh or in 
country districts around Oxford and 
Cambridge. Yet there is not, as with us, 
the tendency of the student class to come 
with arousing touch to the young people 
of the Endeavor societies. The differing 
social distinctions and the more conser- 
vative spirit make this natural. 

The step, however, of which Mr. 
Thornton told, in his address at the 
Cleveland Convention, is characteristic 
of the surety of British movements. Rec- 
ognition and indorsement of the Watch- _ 
word by the great church bodies in 
convocation and council mean a foun- 
dation for future progress. The Evan- 
gelical body in the Church of England 
and the Free Church of Scotland are in 
special sympathy with the Volunteer 
Movement. The theological halls of the 
former, Wycliffe at Oxford and Ridley 
at Cambridge, are centers of missionary 
interest. In Oxford the president of the 
Missionary Union was the Rector of St. 
Peter’s Le Bailey. I mention this par- 
ticularly because I feel that the article 
by Ian Maclaren in the May North 
American Review gives a wrong impres- 
sion as to the part played by the Low 
Church in the forward movements of the 
Christian world. It is the spring of the 
great Church Missionary Society, into 
whose service a large number of the 
English volunteers are going. 


In the organized Christian Union 
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work the volunteer interest is foremost. 
The organ of the Union—until recently 
called The Student Volunteer—devotes a 
large proportion of space to missionary 
work. The quiet, earnest personal work 
with fellow-students, marked in British 
student Christianity, is put as deeply into 
the presentation of the summons of 
Christ to follow Him as Master to the 
ends of the world as into the urging of 
acceptation of Him as a Savior. The 
fellowship of the volunteer life is very 
keen and deeply spiritual. As far as my 
observation went I think that possibly a 
greater proportion of volunteers signing 
will actually reach the field from Great 
Britain than from America. The British 
characteristic of going slowly and hold- 
ing fast makes the volunteer purpose a 
thing likely to be realized. 

As to future field, it is interesting to 
note the number of medical missionaries, 
both men and women, going out each year 
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from Edinburgh University, especially. 
The Women’s University Settlement 
at Bombay has opened a field for wom- 
en from Girton, Newnham, and Somer- 
ville, while the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and Young Women’s 
Christian Association secretaryships in 
foreign fields are taking a few volun- 
teers. As I noted the character of the 
volunteers, often leaders in university 
life, in scholarship, and in athletics, | 
could well believe what an Oxford man, 
now Young Men’s Christian Association 
Secretary in Lahore, India, wrote to a 
personal friend: “One of the most 
prominent government officials in India 
said to me to-day that the time was close 
at hand when the military and civil offi- 
cials would be rated at their proper val- 
uation in India—as policeman and clerk 
—while it would be acknowledged that 
Christianity and its education were mak- 
ing the new India. 


Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Missions, April 21 to 
May 1, Ig00 


By Harlan P. Beach 


HIS conference, to be held in New 
York City in April, will not be 
ecumenical in exactly the same sense as 
were those epoch-making councils of the 
early centuries. Instead of giving itself 
to the discussion and determination of 
doctrine, this world-embracing gathering 
will be characterized by the assembling 
of representatives from mission-boards 
and fields laboring in every quarter of the 
globe, in the metropolis of a hemisphere 
undreamed of by the Church fathers. It 
must not be supposed, however, that this 
conference is a new departure; it is a 
lineal descendant of the first one of the 
kind which convened in New York in 
1854, when Dr. Duff had brought to our 
shores a tidal-wave of missionary enthu- 
siasm, and had exercised upon our con- 
tinent his subtle, almost mesmeric apos- 
tolic influence. More truly ecumenical 
ones followed in Liverpool in 1860, and 
at London in 1888, with others of less 
note held at the latter city. On foreign 


fields the same assembling of different 
branches of the Christian Church in mis- 
sionary council has proved an unspeak- 
able benefit, notably the conferences held 
at Osaka, Japan ; at Shanghai, China ; and 
at Calcutta, Bombay, and elsewhere in 
India. Important as these gatherings 
have been, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the coming conference will sur- 
pass them in its personnel, in the breadth 
of view and wealth of experience that are 
only possible in the closing year of the 
Church’s missionary century, and in the 
consequent effect upon missionary enter- 
prises in every land, and upon the Church 
itself, as it feels the thrill of a new en- 
thusiasm for the spiritual conquest of un- 
evangelized nations. 

If distinguished names were the only 
condition requisite this conference prom- 
ises to be conspicuously successful. 
With ex-President Harrison as its Hon- 
orary Chairman, and the presence of our 
nation’s present Chief Magistrate, as well 
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as other notable representatives of the 
Judiciary, Army and Navy, Law, Letters, 
and Business, there is substantial proof 
that America has ardent believers in mis- 
sions outside the ranks of Church digni- 
taries, officers of boards, and of the mis- 
sionaries themselves. It is still too early 
to announce the names of secretaries, 
missionaries, and distinguished friends of 
missions who are expected from all parts 
of the globe; vet it is certainly safe to say 
that America has never had in prospect 
such an assembling of specialists in this 
divine enterprise as is promised for April 
next. 

A more certain prognostication of 
success than the expected presence of 
these delegates, is the scope of the Con- 
ference. Among the good things on the 
program are: surveys of the mission- 
fields; discussions of the divine author- 
ity and purpose of foreign missions, and 
of the more diversified and_ practical 
problems confronting the missionaries 
to-day; conference among experts as to 
the various branches of missionary ef- 
fort, as evangelistic, educational, liter- 
ary, medical, woman’s work, and the re- 
lation of students and other young peo- 
ple to foreign missions—to which latter 
theme an entire day is to be devoted, 
Mr. Mott being chairman of that com- 
mittee. Another feature of much value 
is a missionary exhibit, which will aim 
to convey through the eye some concep- 
tions of the work of foreign mission- 
boards at home, together with their indi- 
rect fruitage; of the workers on the 
fields, their converts, and coadjutors; of 
their environment, work, problems, and 
successes. 

Morning and evening sessions will be 
held daily at Carnegie Hall, at which 
time general topics will be on the pro- 
gram, those in the evening being some- 
what popular in character. The after- 
noons will be devoted to sectional meet- 
ings, when specialists will engage in the 
discussion of the more technical themes 
of the Conference. Prospective mission- 
ary candidates will probably find these 
afternoon sessions the most profitable of 
all. 

The number of delegates from Amer- 
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ica, Europe, and missionary lands is so 
great that it will be impossible for stu- 
dent attendants to be entertained, as is 
the case in the smaller conventions of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. Yet 
enough has been said to indicate the im- 
portance of the Ecumenical Conference. 
America cannot hope to convene another 
such gathering for some decades to 
come. The opportunity occurs but once 
in a life-time, perhaps, and should be em- 
braced by every student within five hun- 
dred miles of New York who can possi- 
bly be present and who is interested in 
missions, especially student volunteers. 
Such persons should keep the matter 
constantly in mind, and plans should be 
made for attending the sessions. 

If it be asked, What may be expected 
from the coming Conference that will 
justify such an expenditure of time and 
money? this paragraph from the official 
call ought to be a sufficient answer: “ A 
clearer apprehension of the principles and 
methods of mission work, drawn from a 
century of experience; a vindication of 
Christian missions by an array of testi- 
mony as to their influence and results, 
that will convince all thoughtful men of 
their ability and power: a great practical 
advance toward unity— That they may 
be perfected into one, that the world may 
know that Thou didst send Me.’ This 
necessarily brief and temperate statement 
leaves unmentioned the inspiration that 
one must feel as he looks upon the worn 
features of missionary veterans and hears 
the simple recital of their apostolic ex- 
periences. And it only vaguely hints at 
the Pentecostal blessing that one may 
justly expect when representatives from 
every tribe, kindred, and tongue gather 
with one accord, to consult together con- 
cerning the speedy and universal dissem- 
ination of the Gospel of the Kingdom and 
to wrestle in prayer for the outpouring 
of the Spirit on all flesh. Such a glorious 
prospect should attract to our Jerusalem 
the strongest Christian students of the 
East. But whether able to be present or 
not, all may share the privilege of the pre- 
vailing prayer, that this Conference may 
be blessed to America and to the world, 
beyond all that we can ask or even think. 








Some Advantages Already Realized by Associations in 
Theological Seminaries from Being a Part 
of the Student Movement 


Auburn Theological Seminary 


By Thomas F. Archbald 


HE Association at Auburn Sem- 
inary, which took the place of the 
Society of Missionary Inquiry in April, 
1898, has made possible a more intelli- 
gent direction of all the affairs of student 
life. It has put its officers in a position to 
locate and strengthen the weak points of 
the work. Its centralization of power has 
produced a greater division of labor, em- 
ploying more men and accomplishing 
better results. No committee nor group 
of men now stands by itself, but each car- 
ries with it the weight and authority of 
the whole student body. In this way, to 
give only one instance, the efforts of the 
devotional committee are being made 
more effective. 

The new organization has been the 
means of continuing our interest in the 
associations of young men with which we 
were connected in other places. We have 
passed from the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the city and college, but 
still under the familiar name we are not 
allowed to forget our younger brothers. 
The tie of brotherhood is still strong and 
keeps alive an interest which will be val- 
uable in any pastorate in the winning of 
young men. The name, if nothing more, 
will attract the young pastor to the As- 
sociation in the city where future years 
may find him. 

The greatest advantages from associa- 
tion life have been the inspiration that 
comes from co-operation with other bod- 
ies of students and the interest that has 
been awakened in the spread of the stu- 
dent movement in foreign countries. 
Such fellowship has been invaluable in 
furnishing suggestiveness of method, in 
awakening a desire for missionary in- 
formation, and in giving a more compre- 
hensive view of our mission in the world. 
The visits of the traveling secretaries 
have been stimulating along this line. 


Another helpful factor has been a wider 
circulation of the INTERCOLLEGIAN. In- 
formation about results so far wrought 
among fellow-students has been a mighty 
stimulus to seminary life. For this en- 
couragement we are indebted to the 
leaders of the great movement of which 
our Association is a part. 


Rochester Theological Seminary 
By Charles B. Tenny 


T was not without some opposition 

and much indifference that Rochester 
Seminary opened its doors to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Yet now, 
after two years, the Association has 
warm place among us. It has helped to 
solve a serious local problem—how to 
unify our various activities. Heretofore 
our organizations were independent, each 
having its own officers and formulating 
its own policy. Few students kept in 
touch with all our societies and commit- 
tees. Now everything centers in the .\s- 
sociation. One cabinet formulates our 
policy, co-ordinating, adjusting, unifying 
the several lines of work. One man is the 
responsible head over all. The entire 
student body is behind each enterprise. 
Each organization is asked to make regu- 
lar reports. In this way all are kept in- 
formed and a general interest is main- 
tained. 

The Association has brought us into 
closer touch with other theological in- 
stitutions. The Association conferences 
give us larger returns than the old-time 
conventions of the Inter-Seminary Mis- 
sionary Alliance. This closer contact 
with the students of sister institutions has 
broadened our outlook, deepened our 
charity, and given us new and valuable 
methods of work. No one seminary has 
a monopoly on successful plans; each 
excels in certain special lines. In the 
conferences we have learned the best 
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methods of all our seminaries, and each 
vear we have found some scheme for in- 
creasing the efficiency of our less pros- 
perous departments. Some of the most 
successful methods we have in use to-day 
were suggested to us by the reports from 
other institutions. 

We are experiencing something of a 
missionary revival this year at Rochester. 
Over eighty per cent. of our students are 
in voluntary mission study classes, the 
missionary prayer-life of the students is 
being quickened, the seminary has adopt- 
ed its own missionary, and our offerings 
to foreign missions have increased more 
than five-fold. 
Men's Christian Association, though not 
the sole cause, has nevertheless been a 
factor in bringing these significant results. 

One other far-reaching result must be 
mentioned. In January 1, 1900, the 
American Baptist Missionary Union au- 
thorized a Baptist * Student Missionary 
Campaign.” ‘This was in response to an 
appeal formulated by the Baptist theo- 
logical students, brought together at the 
Madison, N. J., Conference last Novem- 
ber. Without the Madison Conference 
this new movement would doubtless still 
be a dream of the future. As it is, plans 
are already making for a vigorous cam- 
paign next summer. 


Drew Theological Seminary 
By W. A. Brown 


ia response to a question from Mr. 

Mott at a mass meeting of the stu- 
dents at Drew, on the evening prior to 
the organization of our present Associa- 
tion, it was ascertained that a large ma- 
jority of the men had been members in 
College Associations; and of this num- 
ber more than half had served as officers 
and committeemen. From this signifi- 
cant fact we readily saw a unique value 
in having the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in our seminary, as the students 
were already familiar with its ideals and 
methods of work. 

There are strong inclinations which 
lead the exclusive theological student to 
become provincial. His little world of 
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men and books is very attractive indeed. 
The saintliest characters in all the Chris- 
tian centuries claim him for constant 
companionship. The inspiring themes 
he has for daily meditation are such as 
* angels desire to look into.” No wonder 
that under these favoring circumstances 
the aspiring theologian easily becomes 
a recluse. And at this very point the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
serves a splendid purpose in Drew. The 
mere fact of the organization enlists our 
interest in many practical enterprises. 
Through the state convention, we are 
brought into helpful contact with other 
Associations, and this makes for Chris- 
tian brotherhood. In the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, we are face to 
face with the world-wide plans of the As- 
sociation, and this vision leads to a truer 
appreciation of the work of God in the 
world, and of our responsibility toward 
it. While these enlarged relations are 
beneficial to the individual student they 
are of value to the school as well. 

Association men and methods did us 
service in checking a growing spirit of 
professionalism among the students— 
another fault to which the exclusively 
theological or exclusively anything are 
liable. 

In a more practical way the coming of 
the Association has had a marked effect 
upon the student body. Two years ago 
there were four organizations; now there 
is one. This concentration of energy is 
working admirably. The plan of the As- 
sociation comprised a change in the re- 
ligious meetings, and these have grown 
in power and profit. The public recep- 
tions of the Association are the leading 
features in the social life of the school. 
A reading-room is supplied with five 
daily papers for the convenience of the 
students. The popular lecture course, 
sustained by the Association, is highly 
valuable, and is altogether a new depart- 
ure for the seminary. 

As to the value of the Association no 
better expression is available than the 
two following. In the first annual report 
of our general secretary this is found: 
“The Association has made a closer 
bond between the students and the pro- 
fessors, and among the students them- 
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selves.” ‘Before the Eastern Theological 
Conference held here last November, Dr. 
Upham, our president, said: “ The As- 
sociation fills an important place in Drew. 
We could not do without it.” 


The Larger Outlook 
By Professor J. Ross Stevenson 


LTHOUGH it is little more than 
two years since the first Associa- 
tion was organized in a theological sem- 
inary, the movement has spread with re- 
markable rapidity. This of itself, in view 
of the natural conservatism of our theo- 
logical schools, would show that the As- 
sociation idea has found a most congenial 
soil in the seminaries, and was the very 
thing needed to gather up and bring to 
larger fruitfulness the latent energies of 
theological students. Add to this the 
prevailing satisfaction and enthusiasm 
among the students over this affiliating 
movement, and it cannot be questioned 
that Associations in theological semina- 
ries have come to stay. When we con- 
trast the last two years with the experi- 
ences of the old Inter-Seminary Alliance, 
it is evident that the Association Move- 
ment has furnished to the seminaries or- 
ganized, larger and more definite aims. 
Under the old way, whenever there was 
an organization of any kind, it was either 
too narrow, or too general in its objec- 
tive. It either stood for some one thing, 
to the neglect of other important matters, 
or else it stood for nothing in particular, 
and left the students to aim as they felt 
inclined. The policy of the Association, 
on the other hand, had been to emphasize 
all the important objects of a devotional, 
evangelistic, and missionary character, 
which theological students should keep 
constantly in view, and the advantage has 
been of unquestionable value. 
More practical and effective methods 
have been introduced—methods that have 
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stood the test of years and with which 
theological students coming from col- 
leges are more or less familiar. The 
visits made by a regular traveling secre- 
tary, devoting his whole time to this spe- 
cial line of work, has been of the greatest 
stimulus and profit. The Seminary As- 
gociations are deriving large benefit from 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN, which represents 
them just as much as it does the College 
Associations, and furnishes an official 
organ that has long been needed. The 
conferences held in the East and West 
have far surpassed the conventions of 
former years, at least, in the matter of 
grappling with seminary problems, of dis- 
cussing the questions that most interest 
the students, and of furnishing practical 
suggestions. While in the individual As- 
sociations the new methods of organiz- 
ing the work, increasing the interest of 
the whole student body, and of enlisting 
all their energies, have already produced 
much fruit. 

Furthermore, the work in each institu- 
tion has been wiificd. Instead of two or 
three societies, each pursuing an inde- 
pendent course and dividing the interests 
of the students, there is now one organ- 
ization, embracing, as a rule, most of the 
students, and seeking to concentrate their 
attention on the objects in which all alike 
should be interested as prospective min- 
isters. Hence there has been a unifica- 
tion of the theological student-movement 
as a whole. Under the Inter-Seminary 
Alliance the only point of contact was at- 
tendance on a convention. Similarity of 
organization has brought the seminaries 
much more closely together and has 
made them feel that they have a common 
work to do. Then, too, as a part of the 
world-encircling student-movement, the 
organized seminaries have caught much 
of the inspiration of a far-flung battle- 
line, and have seen the advantages of 
uniting with the advancing host of stu- 
dents, that all may go forward as an un- 
divided army into the conquest of the 
world for Christ. 
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Anglican Church 


Hie following correspondence re- 

cently printed in the Student Volun- 
teer, the official organ of the British Col- 
lege Christian Union, will help to answer 
questions which have at different times 
presented themselves to the minds of dif- 
ferent students and Association workers 
as to the attitude of students of various 
branches of the Church of Christ. While 
the correspondence has in mind only the 
Church of England, the points empha- 
sized are equally applicable to other bod- 
ies of Christians. 


Copy of letter addressed to the Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
London. 


22, Warwick Lane, E.C., 
November 30, 1898. 

My Lord Bishop—In view of the im- 
portance of the work in which the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement is engaged, 
and more particularly that branch of it 
which affects Theological Colleges, it 
would be a source of strength to us to 
know that we have your Lordship’s sym- 
pathy and approval of the principles upon 
which the Student Movement in this and 
other lands undoubtedly rests. The basis 
on which we affiliate any College Chris- 
tian Association (and in the case of a The- 
ological College, an Association that is 
co-extensive with the College) is as fol- 
lows: “A Belief in Jesus Christ as God 
the Son and only Saviour of the World.” 
The main specific objects for which we 
thus unite men in different Theological 
Colleges are: 

1. Intercession for each other and stu- 
dents in all lands. 

2. The study of missions while at col- 
lege, with a view to the adoption of the 
watchword, “ The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation,” as an ideal 
and an aim. 

3. The promotion of the spirit of true 
unity by the deepening of the spiritual 
life. 

Such is our basis and such our objects. 
In your Lordship’s opinion, does this 


basis constitute a definite enough bond 
between those Associations which come 
together for the above specific objects ? 

Do you think it embodies the central 
ideas of Christianity adequately enough 
for us to conscientiously ask those to 
federate upon it whom we know to hold 
much fuller conceptions of what should 
be accepted as Catholic faith and prac- 
tice ? 

Do you feel that such could conscien- 
tiously associate themselves with col- 
leges of any denomination without com- 
promising the highest views of Church- 
manship ? 

The desire of this world-wide Move- 
ment is to create among Christian stu- 
dents of all shades of thought (subject to 
assent to the basis) an atmosphere of 
mutual knowledge, and one where the in- 
fluence of nationality upon Christian 
ideals can be widely studied. May we 
venture to ask you to express your opin- 
ion as to whether our work makes for 
consolidation rather than disintegration, 
and whether we seem to be promoting an 
expression of existing unity in the 
Church of Christ which, when realized, 
must promote that unity of the Church, 
whatever it be, that exists in the mind 
and will of God? 

Tam, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
(Signed) W. H. T. Gairpner. 


Copy of reply to above letter. 


Fulham Palace, S.W., 
December 2, 1808. 

My dear Mr. Gairdner—The practical 
point on which you ask my opinion is 
this: Do I think that members of Theo- 
logical Colleges in connection with the 
Church of England would in any way 
compromise their position as thorough 
and loyal members of that communion 
by joining the British College Christian 
Union, which aims at uniting students of 
all denominations for the purpose of pro- 
moting missionary zeal? I do not think 
so. I regard the basis of “a belief in 
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Jesus Christ as God the Son and only 
Saviour of the world” as one which is 
independent of the question of ecclesiasti- 
cal organization. When practical work 
is to be done we must recognize that it 
must be done by each of us according to 
the principles of the ecclesiastical organi- 
zation to which we belong. But the ob- 
ject of your Union is to prepare the way 
for practical work by prayer, by study, 
by spiritual endeavor. These are objects 
and methods which are common to all 
Christians. They can be pursued in dif- 
ferent ways. But all may unite in re- 
solving to pursue them. Such union 
for the general purpose of promot- 
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ing missionary work does not involve 
any surrender of individual convictions 
about the best form in which the Chris- 
tian truth can be expressed. It is in the 
mission-field especially that forms of or- 
ganization are subjected to the most 
searching test. No one religious body 
can undertake all the work that is to be 
done. Combination among ' students 
might help to remove misunderstand- 
ings, which are too often engendered by 
the ignorance which comes from exclu- 
siveness. 

Your endeavor has my warm sympa- 
thy. I am, yours truly, 

(Signed) M. Lonoprn. 


The Student World 


The number of volunteers in Finland 
has increased to four. There are also ten 
associates. 


Four men at the University of lowa 
have this vear volunteered for foreign 
mission service. 


The Student Associations of Tientsin, 
under the leadership of Mr. Robert R. 
Gailey, publish a weekly bulletin. 


At the last meeting before Christmas of 
the Cushing Academy (Massachusetts) 
Association six of the boys took a definite 
stand as Christians. 


Practically every member of the Asso- 
ciation is in the Bible classes at Colgate 
University. All three courses of the 
Cycle are being used. ; 


At Carleton College, Minnesota, five 
Bible classes are conducted. More than 
$200 has been raised for missions thus 
far this college year. 


The Association at Western Normal 
College, Shenandoah, Ia., has organized 
Bible study classes again with an enroll- 
ment of sixty-five men. 


All the members of the Association at 
Olivet College, Michigan, are on the ac- 


tive list. A large number of men are en- 
gaged in general work. 


At Simpson College, Indianola, la., 
the Association members have built and 
equipped a gymnasium almost entirely 
through their own efforts. 


Twenty-six men at the lowa State 
Normal School have accepted Christ as 
Saviour this year; nearly all of them as a 
result of personal interviews. 


During a spiritual awakening at Al- 
bion College, Michigan, in December, 
twenty-four men entered a new relation 
with Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. 


Since 1891 twenty-one volunteers have 
graduated from Trinity Medical College 
in Toronto. Nine have sailed, while five 
fully purpose going in the very near fut- 
ure. 


The work at the University of Arkan- 
sas has been progressing. A large Bible 
class in the “* Life of Christ ’” and system- 
atic giving to missions has been recently 
started. 


An Association was organized in De- 
cember at the Speers-Longford Military 
Institute at Searcy, Ark. A weekly de- 
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votional meeting and a bible class are be- 
ing conducted. 


The Association of Central University, 
ella, la., has furnished and occupied the 
gymnasium and bath-rooms of its $15,- 
000 building. It is hoped that the whole 
building may be occupied by September. 


At the Bingham School, Asheville, N. 
C., twenty-six men are in two Bible 
classes in the “ Life of Christ.” No work 
has been attempted by the Association in 
the Bible study department until this ses- 
s10n. 


In South Africa there are now 152 stu- 
dent missionary volunteers, of whom 
forty-two are natives. Thirty-five of the 
whole number have already finished their 
studies and are at work in the mission- 
fields. 


Late in December the college com- 
mittee of the State Executive Committee 
of Indiana conducted the second annual 
conference with college presidents. The 
executive heads of ten institutions were 
present. 


On Wednesday, January 17, Mr. John 
RK. Mott addressed the largest religious 
meeting ever held at Columbia Univer- 


sity. Two hundred men attended, and 
President Seth Low introduced the 
speaker. 


Mr. C. M. Lewis, who was one of the 
leaders in the Association work in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
last year, while on his way to China has 
recently visited the Association of Robert 
College, Turkey. 


The dates arranged for the Summer 
Conferences of 1900 are as follows: Pa- 
cific Grove, Cal., May 18 to 27; Lake 
Geneva, Wis., June 15 to 24; Asheville, 
N. C., June 15 to 24; Northfield, Mass., 
June 29 to July 8. 


\n early morning prayer meeting is a 
feature of the work at Bangor Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Bangor, Me. The men 
meet daily at 6.45 A.M. for united prayer. 
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The meetings are said to be very helpful 
to the men spiritually. 





At the Veterinary College of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto the Association has 
been thoroughly re-organized by the 
adoption of a new constitution, election 
of officers, and the formation of a Bible 
class of fifteen members. 


The Association at the Institute for 
the Blind, Austin, Tex., is doing excellent 
work with two strong devotional meet- 
ings each week, a Bible class conducted 
by the boys, and regular missionary meet- 
ings. The Association has thirty mem- 
bers. 


There being no state convention in 
Iowa this year the college Associations 
are planning large delegations to Lake 
Geneva. Some colleges will double the 
usual number. It is expected that every 
Association in the State will be repre- 
sented. 


At Purdue University, Indiana, the As- 
sociation held its second annual Bible 
institute, January 6 to 7. The special 
speakers were Prof. E. I. Bosworth, of 
Oberlin College, and Mr. E. T. Colton, 
College Secretary of the Illinois State 
Committee. 


At Kentucky Wesleyan, Winchester, 
the faculty granted part of a recitation 
hour once a week to the students for their 
devotional Bible study class, and voted to 
accept work done in the Association class 
in place of the Bible study in the college 
curriculum. 


Men from Indiana University, Indiana 
State Normal, Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
Butler College, and Earlham College par- 
ticipated in the holiday evangelistic work 
in Indiana, which brought blessings into 
their own lives as well as into the com- 
munities visited. 


The enrollment in Bible Study at the 
Millersville Normal School is seventy- 
five. The boys are divided into twelve 
groups, with student leaders. Almost 
the entire membership is engaged in As- 
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sociation Bible study. All but one of the 
classes use Mr. Goodman's first course. 


At Wycliffe Theological College, To- 
ronto, a forward step has been taken this 
year in the establishment of a chair of 
Comparative Religions and Missions. 
Second and third-year students in theol- 
ogy are expected to take the lectures in 
this course as part of their regular cur- 
riculum work. 


Recently a deep spiritual awakening 
took place in Grand Prairie Seminary, 
Onarga, Ill. More than forty students 
acknowledged Jesus as Lord. Mr. E. T. 
Colton, of the State College Seminary, 
assisted by conducting meetings. His 
visit was followed by a series of meetings 
in the college church. 


A considerable interest is being mani- 
fested among the medical students of At- 
lanta, Ga. There were recently organized 
two classes for the study of medical mis- 
sions—one in the Atlanta College of 
Physicians and Surgeons with seventeen 
members; and the other in the Georgia 
College of Eclectic Medicine and Sur- 
gery. 


At Syracuse University the president 
of the Association holds a conference, at 
an appointed hour each week, with the 
chairman of each important committee. 
These conferences are usually fifteen 
minutes long. The object is to keep close 
watch of the work of the committees and 
also to stimulate the chairmen by suggest- 
ing new lines of activity. 


Mr. W. H. Insley, President of the 
Rose Polytechnic Association, Mr. G. W. 
Leavitt, General Secretary at Purdue, and 
Mr. A. W. Hanson have assisted the In- 
diana College deputation, which consists 
this vear of Mr. G. M. Wells, President 
of Wabash College Association, and Mr. 
H.S. Colburn, President of Purdue Uni- 
versity Association. 


Mr. H. Witt has recently completed a 
most interesting and helpful tour among 
four leading universities of Russia—St. 


Petersburg, Moscow, Dorpat, and Hel- 
singfors. His work in all these places 
was among Lutheran students, the only 
ones to whom it is practicable to have free 
access. His visits have done much to 
promote Bible study among the students. 


A Bible study rally was held at 
Dickinson College on the first Friday 
evening of the new term. About twenty 
new members were secured for the 
classes. The Bible Study Committee, en- 
larged temporarily with the best men 
available, irrespective of their position on 
other committees, will make a complete 
and energetic canvass of the entire stu- 
dent-body. 


Of the eight medical colleges in Balti- 
more, seven suspended all exercises for 
an hour each for the purpose of giving 
the Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement an opportunity of addressing 
the students on the subject of Medical 
Missions. This concession was not asked 
in the case of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, because a representative audience 
was assured at the regular Association 
meeting. 


Though there is no Christian organi- 
zation among the professional students 
of Atlanta, Ga., their special interests are 
not overlooked. On Sunday morning 
there is conducted a Bible class in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
building for the dental students, with an 
average attendance of 100, while about 
seventy-five medical students attend a 
gospel service, conducted for them in one 
of the medical college buildings. 


During the fall term the whole or part 
of the International Cycle of Bible Study 
was used in twenty-four colleges and 
schools of Pennsylvania. This work has 
been conducted through fifty-seven 
classes, and nearly entirely with student 
leadership. Among the secondary 
schools in the State, one or the other of 
Mr. Goodman's courses is used in nine 
schools and in sixteen classes. As far as 
could be ascertained 1,072 students were 
taking Association Bible work. 


= 
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live vears ago the Association mem- 
bership at the University of Michigan 
numbered thirty-one; it now numbers 
325. of whom 222 are active. The 
budget amounts to $2,899, of which 
$1,000 is for the rent of the two buildings 
occupied by the Association. More than 
100 men are enrolled in the eight Bible 
classes. There are twenty-six student 
volunteers in the University. Five men 
have taken a stand to live as God wants 
them to live through faith in Christ. 


The Prince of Wales College, Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Island, is at- 
tended by 110 men and 120 women stu- 
dents. While there is no Association in 
existence, there were organized recently 
four Lible classes using “ Studies in the 
Life of Christ.” Two classes among the 
women secured an initial enrollment of 
twenty-one students, while the two 
among the men were composed of twen- 
ty-eight students. Great interest was 
manifested in the work of the Student 
Movement. 


Messrs. Helm and Southam, on their 
way to their fields of labor among the 
young men of Japan and Hong Kong 
respectively, spent several hours in 
Honolulu. While there they were able 
to address meetings of the Associations 
in Oahu College and in Kamahamaha 
College. They report that both of these 
Associations are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The one in Kamahamaha College 
is filled with the missionary spirit. Dur- 
ing the past year they have raised over 
S40 for the promotion of missionary work 
on a neighboring island. 


A\ series of conferences for colored 
young men are being held in the South 
this winter, under the auspices of the 
International Committee. Such meet- 
ings were held at Claflin University and 
Norfolk, Va., during December. The 
delegates were chiefly students, and 
the conferences were very helpful in 
strengthening the work of the Associa- 
tions in the institutions for colored men. 
Mr. W. A. Hunton was in charge. Simi- 
lar conferences are announced for Nash- 
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ville, Tenn., on January 26 to 28, and 
ruskegee, Ala., February 23 to 25. 


The student work in New York takes 
deep satisfaction in the coming to the city 
last fall for permanent residence of the 
following educational leaders, who have 
been reckoned among the firmest friends 
of the Intercollegiate Young Men's 
Christian Association: W. F. McDowell, 
D.D., LL.D. formerly Chancellor of 
Denver University, now Secretary of the 
Methodist [-piscopal Board of [Educa- 
tion; J.-H. Canfield, LL.D., formerly at 
the head of the Universities of Ohio and 
Nebraska, now Librarian of Columbia 
University, and John H. Finley, Ph.D., 
formerly President of Knox College, now 
connected with * MecClure’s Magazine.” 


One of the advantages of the early re- 
moval of Pacific Theological Seminary 
to Oakland is evident in the announce- 
ment of the new Department of Mis- 
sionary Preparation. The distinguished 
Sinologue, Dr. John Fryer, will give stu- 
dents the benefit of his wide Oriental ex- 
perience and linguistic abilitvy—a_ point 
of the utmost importance to Japan and 
China candidates—while native teachers 
of Japanese and Chinese will add to the 
value of the linguistic work. The Medi- 
cal Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia will also be open to such students, 
an advantage to every missionary, who 
needs to know something of medicine, 
whether he expects to practice or not. 


The following examples will serve to 
illustrate the sacrifices which many insti- 
tutions are making in order that the spir- 
itual life of the institution may be main- 
tained. At Northwestern Dental School 
in Chicago, there is not an hour in the day 
when all of even one class are free from 
schedule work. Yet a weekly meeting is 
maintained, a few of the students choos- 
ing to absent themselves from regular 
work for this purpose. The students of 
the Western Pennsylvania Medical Col- 
lege (Pittsburg conduct a weekly devo- 
tional meeting and Bible study, using 
one-half of their noon hour on two days 
of the week. This necessitates eating a 
cold lunch ia. stead of a warm dinner. The 
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missionary study class of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology is held from 8.15 
to 9 A.M. 


Hartford Theological Seminary has 
just issued a “ Prospectus of the Special 
Course in Foreign Missions,’ which 
marks an important forward step in mis- 
sionary preparation. The scheme goes 
into operation next fall, and provides for 
an entire year of study. Thirteen of their 
own professors share in the work, besides 
outside lecturers. Still other branches 
of helpful study may be carried on in con- 
nection with Trinity College, near by. 
Theory and methods, religions, an ac- 
count of the home-boards, surveys of the 
various fields, and language work of a 
general character, are fully dealt with, 
while arrangements are making for in- 
struction in pedagogy, practical lectures 
on medicine and hygiene, etc. Hartford 
is one of the few seminaries which admit 
women to full courses. 


The fourth annual holiday evangelistic 
effort by students in Kansas Colleges, 
under the direction of the State Execu- 
tive Committee, proved to be a season of 
rich blessing to the men who engaged in 
the work, and, considering the shortness 
of the campaign, was accompanied by 
very satisfactory results. The work be- 
gan on Sunday, December 24, and closed 
a week later. Twenty-seven students 
engaged in the work in nine towns. 
From the State Agricultural College, 
three; Ottawa University, one; Kansas 
Wesleyan University, one; Friends’ Uni- 
versity, six; Dickinson County High 
School, one; Lane University, seven; 
Highland University, one; University of 
Kansas, three; Baker University, one; 
and Midland College, three. The stu- 
dents have written in a most enthusiastic 
manner regarding the work. 


At an Association meeting held Sun- 
day, January 14, at the University of 
Wisconsin, there was an attendance of 
335. The average attendance at these 
Sunday afternoon gatherings has been 
200. The state registration for Bible 
classes is now 110, distributed in eighteen 
classes. The Association will raise about 
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$100 for missions. Work in the Agri- 
cultural department has been very suc- 
cessful. Seven Bible classes have been 
organized therein. Ina recent speech of 
President Charles Kendall Adams this 
statement was significant—‘ As the li- 
brary is the head of the University, so I 
consider the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation its heart.” The Annual Con- 
ference of Association Committeemen 
was held Saturday, January 13, at the 
residence of President Adams, President 
Edward Dwight Eaton, of Beloit College, 
being a special guest of the evening. 
Both college presidents made addresses, 
emphasizing very. strongly the impor- 
tance and opportunity of Association 
work among college men. 


The Student Associations of Western 
Oregon held their eighth annual Confer- 
ence with the Monmouth State Normal 
School, on January 12 to 14. In the es- 
sential features this Conference is thought 
to have been superior to nearly all its 
predecessors. Ninety-seven men were 
present from the outside institutions, to- 
gether with four college presidents and a 
number of professors. The key-notes of 
the Conference were personal Bible study, 
personal work with men, and a strong 
individual spiritual life. The students 
were fortunate in securing Mr. D. A. Sin- 
clair, General Secretary, at Dayton, O., 
to conduct Bible studies and to deliver 
two addresses. His closing address on 
life-work, “ After College, What?” left 
a distinct impression in favor of the As- 
sociation work as a life-work. Most 
powerful also was the address of Presi- 
dent Boardman, of McMinnville College, 
on “ Spiritual Leadership,” and that of 
President McClelland, of Pacific Uni- 
versity, on “ The Worth of a Man.” Ev- 
ery department of Association work re- 
ceived attention, and note-books were 
well filled. Three other College Confer- 
ences are to be held soon in the Pacific 
Northwest field. One for the six institu- 
tions of Western Washington, at Seattle, 
February 2 to 4; one for Southeast 
Washington and Northeast Oregon, at 
Walla Walla, February 23 to 25; and one 
for Northeast Washington and Idaho, at 
a date and place not vet decided. 
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Twenty-three Student Associations 
have been admitted to the movement dur- 
ing the past two months. Mr. Taylor, 
Traveling Secretary of the theological 
section, reports four new organizations 
in theological seminaries: Wesleyan 
Theological College, Montreal, Canada ; 
Allegheny Reformed Presbyterian Sem- 
inary, at Allegheny, Pa.; Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, at Bangor, Me., and 
Cobb Divinity School, at Lewiston, Me. 
Two medical college Associations have 
been admitted: Bennett Medical and 
Durham Medical Colleges, both of Chi- 
cago; one dental college Association, 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
Baltimore, Md.; five Associations among 
colored students: Howard University, 


Washington, D. C.; Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Va.; Morgan 


College Annex, Lynchburg, Va.; St. 
Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, Va., and 
Bluefield Colored Institute, Bluefield, W. 
Va.; eleven other Student Associations 
as follows: Wesleyan Academy, at Wil- 


braham, Mass.; Jacksonville Normal 
School, at Jacksonville, Ala.; Homer 


Training School, at Homer, La.; State 
Normal School, at Nachitoches, La.; 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, at Durham, N. H.; 
Kansas City University, at Kansas City, 
Kan.; Bethany College, at Lindsborg, 
Kan.; Presbyterian College, at Huron, 
South Dakota; Add-Ran University, at 
Hermoson, Texas; Columbian Univers- 
ity, Washington, D. C., and Weiser Col- 
lege and Academy, Weiser, Ind. 


Presbyterian Campaign Call 


A unanimous action of the Presby- 
terian (North) Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions in November, 1899, reads in part 
as follows: “ The report of the Student 
Missionary Campaign for the year 1899 
has been received. We would commend 
the thirty-one students who have shown 
such earnestness, such intelligent appre- 
ciation of the needs of the great cause of 
foreign missions, and have so unselfishly 
devoted their summer vacation to the 
prosecution of this work in many presby- 
teries sadly needing a revival of foreign 
missionary enthusiasm. We recommend 
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that the campaign for 1900 be carried on 
in the same manner as in 1899.” Hence 
this call is made for Presbyterian work- 
ers for the summer of 1900. Though 
recruits are not confined to student volun- 
teers, only those deeply concerned for the 
evangelization of the world should ap- 
ply. The watchword for 1900 is * Qual- 
ity first, quantity second.” Each appli- 
cant must give satisfactory evidence of 
(1) interest ir and knowledge of mis- 
sions; (2) ability as a speaker; (3) spir- 
itual qualifications. [inal decisions must 
be received by March 15. Write for 
agreement blank to the Campaign Man- 
ager, Mr. George L. Gelwicks, 1060 
North Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Foreign Missionaries to our Fore- 
fathers 


No missionary argument, outside the 
direct command of Christ, will demand a 
quicker response from careless Chris- 
tians than the one which makes incum- 
bent upon us the carrying of the Gospel 
to unevangelized nations, because the 
glad news first came to us through for- 
eign missionary effort. Stronger than 
the principle of the Golden Rule is the 
one of passing on the blessings which 
have been brought to us. This argument 
is not a hackneyed one, and if clearly 
brought out, certainly should carry con- 
viction with it. 

Probably the best way of presenting 
the idea is through brief sketches of sev- 
eral of the sturdy monks who pioneered 
among the British Islanders and among 
the Teutons. Let four speakers be 
chosen who will have a real appreciation 
of biography, and also a knowledge of 
medizval history. These speakers may 
in turn present accounts of St. Patrick’s 
work among the Scots of Ireland, Co- 
lumba’s work in Scotland, Augustine’s 
efforts among the Angles, and those of 
Boniface among the Teutons. 

Special points that may be emphasized 
are the propulsive power of missionary 
conviction, as shown in the life of each 
man considered; the difficulties faced; 
the service to learning rendered by the 
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establishment of monasteries as mission 
stations; the permanent results of the 
work of each man. 

Material for these biographies may be 
found in the larger church histories, 
which will be available in nearly every 
college library; in dictionaries of biog- 
raphy ; in histories of missions, especially 
the “Short History of Missions,” by 
George Smith; and in “ Apostles of 
Medizval Europe,” by the Rev. G. F. 
Maclear, D.D. 


Ilints on the Winter Course of 
Mission Study, V.—VIII. 


In addition to the suggestions made in 
the last INTERCOLLEGIAN, the following 
points, bearing upon the comparative 
study of missionary biography, may be 
of value. 

1. The course affords opportunity for 
a comparison of fields. Physical condi- 
tions have an important relation to the 
missionary enterprise. Thus one promi- 
nent Irench writer would make it in- 
evitable that denizens of polar regions 
should live only an animal life, while 
other writers would regard as question- 
able the possibility of any wide influence 
coming from tropical races, like the Ha- 
waiians and Singhalese. Here one can 
study the problem in connection with 
three widely differentiated lands. Two 
other questions connected with mission- 
fields will likewise receive a partial an- 
swer from these studies. In Mongolia 
there is a governmental openness to the 
Gospel, but because of the religiousness 
and bigotry of the people the field is prac- 
tically closed. In Arabia the case differs 
somewhat, while in Ceylon the door is 
wide open. When the foreign missionary 
force is too meager to cover the fields, 
what should be the policy with regard to 
open and partially closed doors? So, 
too, countries vary in point of strategic 
importance. Note the geographical and 
racial features which would make each 
of these fields influential over other na- 
tions, and compare with these lands the 
three in the former studies. 

2. Not to speak of other particulars, 
there are four characteristics affecting 
the peoples under consideration which 
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will repay comparative study. Their 
personal characteristics attach them to 
the missionary, or alienate them from 
him; they may afford an easy lodge- 
ment for the truth, or present a serious 
obstacle to evangelization. Again, their 
powers of initiative vary, and as one 
looks to the future when the native 
church must be left to itself, this char- 
acteristic is most important. Arab, Mon- 
gol, and Singhalese are hopeful subjects 
in the order named, perhaps—the Arabs 
leading—so far as this trait is concerned. 
Aggressiveness is a third essential char- 
acteristic, if native initiative is to become 
operative. How do these three countries 
rank in this respect? When one remem- 
bers the difference in vitality of various 
races, especially those in the South Seas 
as contrasted with the Mongols of the 
temperate zone, ¢.g., it becomes apparent 
that vitality of different non-Christian 
races is likewise a factor worth consider- 
ing. 

3. The religious foundation upon 
which the missionary builds is to be es- 
pecially studied. In these three coun- 
tries Buddhism in two forms and Mo- 
hammedanism constitute this basis, 
though in Ceylon and Mongolia espe- 
cially there are survivals of nature wor- 
ship that have some influence. How do 
these faiths compare in their doctrine of 
God or higher powers? Note especially 
the difference between Southern and 
Northern Buddhism in this respect. 
Learn what you can about the ideals of 
these religions, and over against these 
place the popular conceptions as to relig- 
ion. As Christ’s criterion, “ By their 
fruits shall ye know them,” is a most im- 
portant one, learn all that is possible 
about the effects upon the life of these 
religions, and the place of conscience in 
every-day life. 

4. In a somewhat different form than 
was suggested last month, make a com- 
parative study of methods ot missionary 
work in these lands. Questions like the 
following should find a partial answer in 
the lives portrayed. Were the methods 
adapted as closély as possible to existing 
conditions? If not, how could they have 
been improved upon? What special 
weaknesses were apparent in their plans? 
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Again, note that it is far easier to devise 
plans than it is to execute them, and ask 
the question, What differences are to be 
noted in the biographies studied in the 
matter of carrying out the schemes de- 
cided upon? Of course Keith-Falconer’s 
life was cut short, but the others had am- 
ple opportunity to do their work. A 
final consideration to be kept in mind 
is the difference in fruitfulness in these 
lives. Actual conversions are only one 
test of fruitful labor; what are others? 
How did these three persons compare in 
view of this wider definition ? 

Gilmour, Miss Agnew, and Keith-Fal- 
coner have been especially in mind in 
these suggestions, yet this same plan of 
comparative study of fields, peoples, re- 
ligious foundations, and methods of work 
may be profitably followed with the 
previous three biographies as_ well. 
Some leaders may like to conduct a re- 
view according to some such outline, 
comparison being the feature of em- 
phasis. 

Reviews 
“ Village Life in China: A Study in 

Sociology.” By Arthur H. Smith, 

D.D. With illustrations. Fleming H. 

Revell Company: Chicago, New York, 

Toronto, 1899. Cloth, $2.00. 

The author of the standard work on 
the Chinese, “ Chinese Characteristics,” 
has rendered a service to his adopted 
country of scarcely less value in this vol- 
ume. While not so irresistibly humorous 
as the former production, it is still one 
of marked brightness, and will be read 
throughout by those who taste its attrac- 
tive pages. 

Its first part discusses in twenty-one 
chapters the village, its institutions, us- 
ages, and public characters. In Part IT. 
the family life of Chinese villages is mi- 
nutely described ; while Part III. is a most 
hopeful and forceful prophecy, based on 
past accomplishment, of what Christian- 
ity can do for China. More is included in 
the book than one might suppose, since 
the author correctly assumes that the 
“village is the Empire in small;” hence 
a careful study of its life is the key to a 
comprehension of the most populous na- 
tion in the world. With the exception of 
one of Professor Douglas’s works and 
another by Mr. Doolittle, this is the only 
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volume that at all adequately covers this 
important line of investigation, and we 
venture to assert that neither of the above 
works can approach Dr. Smith’s volume 
in point of readableness and extent of 
careful observation. We commend it 
most strongly to the general reader, ani 
especially to those who have turned their 
faces toward China. 
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sritish Foreign Missions, 1837-1897." 
By Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson and 


Rev. Arthur N. Johnson, M.A. Lon- 
don: Blackie & Son, 1899. Price. 
2s. 6d. 


The publishers of *‘ The Victorian Era 
Series ” have realized the significance of 
missions in giving this volume a place in 
a collection setting forth the notable ad- 
vances made during Queen Victoria's 
reign, and have shown great wisdom in 
committing to these two secretaries of the 
London Missionary Society the impor- 
tant task. Ina compact, well-printed vol- 
ume of about 250 pages are to be found 
an introductory chapter summarizing the 
work of British missions previous to 
Victoria’s accession, and other chapters 
dealing with missionary growth in India 
and other portions of Asia, in the two 
Atlantic Continents and in the islands of 
the Pacific. These are followed by five 
exceedingly valuable chapters on special 
developments of the enterprise—educa- 
tion, literature, medical missions, wom- 
an’s work in the mission-fields, and 
growth and organization of native 
churches. Last of all are a masterful state- 
ment of the present position of British 
missions, a copious index, and a statisti- 
cal survey of the operations of fifty- 
eight leading British societies—includ- 
ing those in Canada—for the year 1897- 
98. Despite the limitations in space, the 
authors have succeeded admirably in 
presenting a complete view of the work 
attempted, instead of a fragmentary, un- 
symmetrical one, like that of Mr. Graham, 
for instance. To use the figure of a for- 
mer president of Harvard, one looks 
upon the field through the large end of a 
telescope, seeing in miniature yet in per- 
fection of detail. While we are particu- 
larly anxious that volunteers should read 
the five chapters on special developments 
of the work, we unreservedly commend it 
in its entirety to all students and other 
friends of missions. 








